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v2) HE prefent age is over-run with ro- 
mances, and yet fo ftrong does the 
appetite for them continue, that as 
Otway fays on a lefs delicate oc- 


cafion, 








every rank fool goes down. 

I am not furprifed that any fketch of human nature, 
howfoever imperfect, fhould attract the attention of the 
generality of readers. Weare eafily delighted with pic- 
tures of ourfelves, and are fometimes apt to fancy a ftrong 
likenefs where there is not even the leaft refemblance. 
Thofe great mafters of every movement of the human 
mind, Homer and Shakefpear, knew well this propenfity 
of our difpofitions. The latter, from the nature of his 
writings» 
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writings, had more frequent opportunities of opening 
the moft minute avenues to the heart. The former, 
though his province was more confined, has let no oc- 
cafion pafs of exerting this affecting talent. He has not 
only contrafted a vaft variety of characters, and given 
all the pafiions their full play, but even in the ftiller 
parts of hhis work, the fimilies and defcriptions, every 
thing is full of human life. It is the Carian woman 
who ftains the ivory; if a torrent defcends from the 
mountains, fome cottager trembles at the found of it; 
and the fine broken landfkip of rocks and woods by 
moon-light, has a fhepherd to gaze at and admire it. 
Bur it is not with fuch painters as thefe that I am 
at prefent concerned. ‘They drew really from nature ; 
and ages have felt, and applauded the truth of their de- 
figns. Whereas our modern artifts (if we may guefs 
from the motley reprefentations they give us of our fpe- 
cies) are fo far from having ftudied the natures of other 
people, that they feldom feem to have the leaft acquain- 
tance with themfelves. 
THE writers of heroic romance, or the loves of Phi- 
lodoxus and Urania, profeffedly foar above nature. They 
introduce into their defcriptions trees, water, air, &c. 
like common mortals; but then all their rivers are clear- 
er than chryftal, and every breeze is impregnated with 
the {pices of Arabia. ‘The manners of their perfonages 
feem full as extraordinary to our grofs ideas. We 
are apt to fufpect the virtue of two young people who 
are rapturoufly in love with each other, and who travel 
whole years in one another's company; though we are 
exprefily told, that at the clofe of every evening, when 
they retire to reft, the hero leans his head againft a 
knotted oak, whilft the heroine feeks the friendly fhel- 
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ter of a diftant myrtle. This, I fay, feems to usa little 
unnatural ; however, it is not of dangerous example, 
There can no harm follow if unexperienced perfons 
fhould endeavour to imitate what may be thought ini- 
mitable. Should our virgins arrive but half way towards 
the chaftity of a Parthenia, it will be fomething gained; 
and we, who have had learned educations, know the 
power of early prejudices ; fome of us having emulated. 
the public fpirit, and other obfolete virtues of the old 
Grecians and Romans to the age of fifteen or fixteen, 
fome of us later, even to twenty or one and twenty. 

Bur peace be to the manes of fuch authors. They 
have long enjoyed that elyfium which they fo frequently 
defcribed on earth. The prefent race of romance-writers 
run univerfally into a different extreme. They fpend 
the little art they are mafters of in weaving into intrica- 
cies the more familiar and more comical adventures of a 
Jack Slap, or a Betty Sallet; thefe, though they en- 
deavour to copy after a very great original, I chufe to 
call our writers below nature ; becaufe very few of them 
have as yet found out their mafter’s peculiar art of wri- 
ting upon low fubjects without writing in alow manner. 
Romances, judicioufly conducted, are a very pleafing 
way of conveying inftruction to all parts of life. But 
to dwell eternally upon orphan-beggars, and ferving-men 
of low degree, is certainly what I have called it, writing 
below nature; and is fo far from conveying inftruction, 
that it does not even afford amufement. 

Tue writers below nature have one advantage in com- 
mon with the writers above it, that the originals they 
would feem to draw from are no where to be found. 
The heroes and heroines of the former are undoubtedly 
children of the imagination ; and thofe of the latter, if 

they 
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they are not all of them incapable of reading their own 
adver.tures, are at leaft unable to inform us by writing 
whether the reprefentations of them are juft, and whe- 
ther people in their ftation did ever think or a& in the 
manner they are defcribed to have done. Yet the au- 
thors, even in this particular, are not quite fo fecure as 
they may imagine ; for when, towards the end of the 
third or fourth volume, the He or She of the piece (as is 
ufually the cuftom) emerges into what they call genteel 
life, the whole cheat is frequently difcovered. From 
feeing their total ignorance of what they are then de- 
fcribing, we on good grounds conclude that they were 
equally unacquainted with the inferior parts of life, 
though we are not able to deteét the falfhood. Bath, 
one fhouid imagine, the eafieft place in the world to 
get a thorough knowledge of; and yet I have obferved, 
in books of this kind, feveral reprefentations of it fo ex- 
ceffively erroneous, that they not only fhewed the au- 
thors to be intirely ignorant of the manners of living 
there, but of the geography of the town. 

Bur it is not the ignorance of thefe writers which I 
would principally complain of; though of that, as a 
Cenfor, you ought to take notice, and fhould affure our 
young men and young women that they may read fifty 
volumes of this fort of trafh, and yet, according to the 
phrafe which is perpetually in their.mouths, kvow n0- 
thing of life. The thing I chiefly find fault with is 
their extreme indecency. There are certain vices which 
the vulgar call Fun, and the people of fafhion Gallantry ; 
but the middle rank, and thofe of the gentry who con- 
tinue to go to church, ftill ftigmatize them by the op- 
probious names of fornication and adultery. Thefe are 
confeffed to be in fome meafure detrimental to fociety, 
even 
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even by thofe who practice them moft; af leaft, they are 
allowed to be fo in all but themfelves. . This: being the: 
cafe, why fhould our novel-writers. take fo much: pains! 
to fpread thefe encrmities? It is not enough to fay in 
excufe that they.write nonfenfe upon thefe fubjects as 
well as others; for nonienfe itfelf is dangerous here. 

The moft abfurd ballads in the ftreets; without the-leaft 

glimmering of meaning, recommend themfelves every 

day both to the great and fmall vulgar only by obfcene 

expreffions. Here therefore, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you 

fhould interpofe your authority, and forbid your read- 

ers (whom I will fuppofe to be all perfons who can read) 

even to attempt to open any novel, or romance, unli- 

cenfed by you; unlefs it fhould happen to be ftamped 

FirLpInG, &c. 

Your power fhould extend likewife to that inunda- 
tion of obfcenity which is daily pouring in from France ; 
and which has too frequently the wit and humour of a 
Crebillon to fupport it. The gentlemen, who never read 
any thing elfe, will I know be at a lofs for amufement, 
and feel their half-hour of morning hang rather too hea- 
vy on their hands. But furely, Mr. I'itz-Adam, when 
they confider the good of their country (and all of 
them have that at heart) they will confent to meet a 
little fooner at the hazard table, or while away the te- 
dious interval in ftudying new chances upon the cards. 

Ir it be faid that the heroic romances which I have 
recommended for their virtue, are themfelves too ful! 
of paflionate breathings upon fome occafions, I allow 
the charge ; but am of opinion that thefe can do little 
more harm to the minds of young ladies than certain 
books of devotion, which are put into their hands by 
aunts and grandmothers ; the writers of which, from 


having 
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having fuffered the fofter paffions to mix too ftrongly 
with their zeal for religion, are now generally known 
by the name of the amorous divines. 
I dm, SiR, 
Your moft humble fervant, 
I. T. 
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